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Discriminating food purveyors naturally 
look to Sexton’s for relishes, appetizers, 
hors d’oeuvre—the details that make the 
Coop FOOD FOR meal. If you can get them anywhere, you 

—— can get them here. Such delicacies as 
anchovies, sardines, tuna, so rare of late, will soon be 
available as the world markets reopen. Then, as always, 
you'll find Sexton first with the finest. 
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FOOD IS TOPS - WHERE THE GREEN TRUCK STOPS 
JOHN SEXTON & CO. 1945 
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POSTWAR CAMPFIRE? 


Now is the time to assure your camp’s 
future. Now that camp enrollments are 
coming in faster than ever, you can 
afford to be more selective than ever in 
your choice of campers. Now is the 
time to put THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGAZINE at the top of your list. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES MAGA- 
ZINE, a part of the Sunday NEW 
YORK TIMES, is read devotedly by 
more than 800,000 camp-minded fami- 
lies throughout the nation. The children 
of these families are the fine type of 
children you want around your camp- 
fire now and after the war. 


In 1944, despite the fact that THE 
NEW YORK TIMES was forced to 
ration its advertising space, camp ad- 
vertisers enrolled as many campers as 
ever ! 


Camp schedules are starting now (earli- 
er than in previous seasons) in the 
CAMP DIRECTORY, featured every 
Sunday in THE NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGAZINE. 


She New York Gimes 


Camp Advertising Desk, Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 
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CAMPING 
AROUND 
THE YEAR 


As Interpreted by Camp Fire Girls 
of Iowa, Texas, and Oregon 


W inter Highlights of All-Season Camping 


By 


Genevieve Clayton 


special contribution to add to the thrills of living 

out of doors. Camping is an all-season activity 
with the opportunity to go to the summer camps as 
well as other camping sites at all times of the year. 
Our camps should not be, and are not, just for the 
summer vagabond months. Spring with its pastel 
shades of color in the wild flowers, trees, the return 
of birds, gives the camper the thrill of beginning 
anew, of seeing life return to his out of doors, his 
favorite camping spot. 

When we pack our bedrolls and set off for a fall 
camping episode we find the woods filled with bright 
colors of orange, red, yellow, brown and green; we 
see Our camp in full harvest of a year well lived. We 
have the thrill of the gypsy who takes to the open 
road that leads to great adventure. These two sea- 
sons added to the glorious summer months of fleecy 
clouds, blue skies, where we swim, hike, cook out, 
and camp during the vacation months gives almost 
the complete year of all-season camping, all but the 
season of winter. 

Winter camping is a unique experience, different 
from all of the other seasons and has its own special 
sports and activities. It requires the very finest of 
skills on the part of all campers to meet the elements 
of winter and yet be happy and satisfied campers. 

Your winter camp depends on the part of the coun- 
try in which you live, whether it is in the south, or 
in the north where there is snow and ice. There are 
specific steps you should plan and think through in 
setting up your winter camp. First, the transportation 
item is vital. Can you get in and out of your camp 


G special fall, winter and summer each has its 
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in winter? Could you go in by bobsled party way, or 
snowshoe or hike in by foot? Second, your food sup- 
plies. What have you on hand at camp, what can you 
carry in at this season of the year? Plan your meals 
to include not only a well-balanced diet, but plenty 
of hot dishes that taste especially good in cold 
weather. Third, the water supply. Is it possible to 
get drinking water at camp in winter, will the pump 
be frozen, has the water been tested for this camping 
period? Fourth, hospital and first aid supplies. What 
do you have on hand at camp in the way of first aid 
equipment? Will you be able to have a nurse or first 
aid person in camp who is aware and alert to the 
dangers of winter camping. One who can act to pre- 
vent accidents as much as possible as well as handle 
health situations that arise. Campers should have 
medical examinations before going to camp in the 
same manner as in the summer so that you know that 
each camper 1s physically fit when he arrives. Fifth, 
the program, what type of program should be 
planned. It should be worked out by campers and 
staff jointly and made to fit the activities of the sea- 
son. Sixth, the kind of staff to have in this special 
camp session. How many counselors should you 
have, what specific skills do the staff need to have to 
meet the needs of winter camping? Ninth—the camp 
man, have someone if possible able to go into camp 
a day or two early to be sure wood is on hand and 
to have one building at least warm when campers 
arrive. All of these items of pre-planning are impor- 
tant and must be thought through before going and 
then carefully carried out during the actual camping 
period. 
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The winter camp staff should be at least one adult 
to six or eight campers and should include a director, 
nurse, craft person to do rustic and other hand crafts, 
winter sports counselor who can help teach as well 
as conduct the outdoor activities; camp craft coun- 
selor skilled in the arts of outdoor cookery and camp- 
ing; camp cook, caretaker and camp man to help 
with fires, water and general camp upkeep. Then 
other counselors can be added to the staff as needed. 
There should be people who can help with the music 
and singing, nature lore, folk dancing and other 
hobby interests that will add to the general spirit of 
the whole group. Each counselor should be an en- 
thusiastic camper for winter camping. 

Snow and ice call for special sports such as tobog- 
ganing, sliding, ice-skating, playing snow-games, 
hiking, following trails of wildlife through the 
woods, learning about trees, birds and the out of 
doors at this time of year as well as fudge parties, 
pop-corn party, pulling taffy, doing handcraft, and 
folk dancing in the lodge or recreation buildings. 

A favorite winter camp event each year at our 
camp has been to make jack-wax, (follow a taffy 
recipe). While the syrup is still hot take the big 
kettle or smaller pans of the syrup outdoors and pour 
it on the clean snow. The campers write their names 
and make pictures by pouring the syrup over the 
snow and when it hardens everyone shares in the fun 
of eating this special winter candy. A bobsled party 
or if there isn’t any snow, a hay-rack ride is fun at 
this time of year. See if someone in your camp com- 
munity has a sled or rack and will take the group 
either during the day or in the evening “over the snow 
and through the woods” to see their winter hiking 
trails all dressed in white. The local people always 
enjoy the opportunity to cooperate and help show the 
campers a real country good time. 

A tradition at our camp has been to have a barn 
dance during winter camp in the recreation lodge. 
The neighbors up and down the river and surround- 
ing countryside are invited to come to the camp 
square dance and usually one hundred and fifty to 
two-hundred turn out. Neighbors, campers and 
everyone join in the dancing. A committee of com- 
munity people take charge of inviting the guests and 
getting the fiddlers. At midnight oyster stew, cake 
and coffee is served by the women of the group as- 
sisted by the campers. This had been one of the best 
things we have done to develop understanding and 
good will both for the community and the camp. 
There are other program features which can be added 
to fit in with your particular traditions and locality 
which will add to the glamour and adventure of your 
camping trip. 

The counselors and campers on arrival at camp 
gather around the log fire in the lodge and discuss 
the things they would like to do while they are there, 
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and set up the general program as to time for reveille, 
meals, taps, and other matters of importance. We 
have found, that, when it is too cold, half an hour 
to an hour is about as long as most campers can stay 
outdoors at a time, such as the time we camped when 
it was twenty below zero. When it has been zero 
to twenty above, the sliding and outdoor activities 
take more time. A hike is taken during the stay 
which takes us over the favorite summer trails and 
these same trails dressed in winter garb lend new 
enchantment never to be forgotten to these special 
paths. 

Ice skating usually requires that a place be cleared 
of snow, so that it is not too rough to skate on and 
so the ice is safe for skating. A small group or the 
whole group with counselors can go together to get 
the ice ready and to check on the hills for sliding 
and tobogganing. This is not only fun to do as a 
group but is real camping, giving new campers the 
chance to learn the skills of winter sports. A coun- 
selor should always test the ice and make the de. 
cision as to its condition, a camper should never do 
this. 

Committees of campers and counselors should be 
appointed to plan the special events such as the bob- 
sled party, evening programs, fudge party, taffy pull 
and other specialties. All campers should be on a 
committee or participate in some way in the program 
so that it is truly a democratic group in its function. 

Camp craft with its many phases offers much to 
this season of winter camping. Fire-building in the 
snow, fires for the skaters, an outdoor cookout, 
learning the kinds of wood ito use and how to build 
wet wood fires, all have their special appeal to the 
boys and girls. A group to make chili or hunters’ 
stew over the fire while others are skating or sliding, 
so that a warm welcome will await all who gather 
around with their mugs or bowls adds to the fun of 
being outdoors. Build a shelter of evergreen or wil- 
lows, or make a snow shelter such as an Eskimo igloo, 
or fish through a hole in the ice. Cut a tree that needs 
to be cut and have a logging party, All these activ- 
ities give the campers a chance to use their camp 
skills. Several campers one year roped their beds in 
the adirondack lean-to and made their beds for the 
night when it was below zero. They spent a good 
deal of time that afternoon getting things ready, then 
heated bricks in the kitchen oven to tuck at their 
feet to keep warm. They had a wonderful experience 
and they will keep this memory among their camp 
adventures always. 

A snow storm presents a grand time for a hike, the 
group donning winter togs and taking off through 
the woods, stopping now and then just to view the 
winter scenes and to drink in the beauty of camp. 
Maybe the group can follow the animal tracks, learn- 

(Continued on page 20) 











Winter Camping 
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INTER camping in Texas has many possi- 
WW bilities, however, winter camping as such 

is still a novelty for the most part. First 
of all let us consider the construction of many of the 
camps of Texas. Because of the intense heat in the 
summer time it 1s necessary to construct camps 1n 
such a manner that every possible breeze will pass 
through the cabins. In fact all that is necessary is a 
roof to keep off the sun’s rays, screens, a floor, and 
curtains or shutters for rain protection. Some of the 
boys’ camps use tents. It is obvious that this set-up 
is not adequate for winter camping. Perhaps many 
do not realize that even though snow is not com- 
mon in the greater part of Texas it can still be exceed- 
ingly cold. When a “blue norther” comes along 
there isn’t a person who doesn’t know it. Should we 
be in camp on such an occasion we definitely need 
flannel shirts, pajamas, and red ones, too! 

Due to the fact that our camp, El Tesoro, Fort 
Worth Camp Fire Girls Camp, is beautiful the year 
round we have stressed week-end camping during 
the fall, winter, and spring, as well as in the sum+ 
mer season. It is always green there as it is located 
in a cedar grove, yet, there are many other trees to 
provide the changing colors in the fall and the leafing 
out in the spring. In the winter time there are many 
red berry bushes to add to the beauty. Although a 
parasite, the mistletoe in the tops of the trees is a 
pretty sight with its white berries. As we all know, 
each season has its glories which every child should 
have the opportunity to witness that he or she may 
continue to realize the wonders in nature. 

Many children are unable to afford a period at 
camp in the summer, others have been out-of-town, 
while still others haven't placed their reservations 
early enough to be able to get in that season, there- 
fore in the past few years we have inaugurated three- 
day camp sessions: One in the fall for all age Camp 
Fire Girls; one just for senior high school Camp Fire 
Girls, (Horizon Clubbers) ; one during the Christ- 
mas holidays for college girls and counselors; and 
another in the spring for all girls. We also try to 


have week-end training courses for our adult leaders: 


held in camp, one in the spring and another in the 
fall. 

There are many activities that can be carried on 
these week-ends that have to be slighted in the sum- 
mer for various reasons. For example, hiking and 
exploring can fill a complete week-end with new 
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in the Southwest 


By 


Fargher 


thrills. In the summer the sun prevents us from do- 
ing this to the extent we would wish. The same is 
true of a “snappy” baseball game or other such 
sports. We enjoy as much as anything on these week- 
ends an open fire, either out doors or in the fireplace. 
How do we keep warm in the cabins at night? We 
lower the canvas curtains, have plenty of blankets, 
and heavy pajamas. It doesn’t seem to matter much 
to the girls if it does rain a bit, as some are perfectly 
happy to stay in bed and read aloud as they are aware 
of the tuneful melodies of the rain on the roof; 
while others prefer to come to the lodge where a huge 
fire is glowing for popping corn, roasting apples, or 
marshmallows (if they can be found). Of course 
there is much singing going on at all times and we are 
apt to square dance until we nearly drop. 

The first week-end in November has been set aside 
as Horizon Club week-end at camp to aid our neigh- 
bors and our government. Friday night we usually 
have a big outdoor fire, sing, talk over the past sum- 
mer at camp and discuss plans for the coming sum- 
mer, make taffy apples and then to bed for a good 
night's sleep. We're up about 7:30 A. M. for a 
country breakfast then the neighboring farmers come 
to take us in their wagons to nearby farms to help 
them harvest peanuts. For many girls this is ‘‘a first’ 
time on a farm let alone ‘a first’’ to drive a team, 
bale peanut hay, pitch hay, sew up bags of peanuts, 
and other such necessities. Before the day is over the 
farmers are resting on the bags of peanuts as they 
watch the girls continue this fascinating work. Usu- 
ally the girls complete about two fields which we 
are told is more than the farmers do in a week. Every- 
one quits promptly at noon going via wagons to the 
farmer’s house for a huge but hasty repast then back 
to work until sun down. The contest is to see who 
can get the dirtiest which isn’t the least bit difficult in 
the sandy soil where peanuts grow. Yes, there are 
many sore backs and stiff muscles, but the newness 
and richness of the experience together with the 
realization that they are helping in a war project 
overshadows all else. The farmers have great diff- 
culty getting their crops ready for the government to 
purchase and every bit of assistance they can get is 
greatly needed and appreciated. 

We return to camp rather subdued after a long 
and hard day’s work, but very happy. There is a 
great rush on the showers and by supper time an en- 
tirely different looking group of girls is ready for 
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a well-earned feast. If we are not too tired after 
supper some fiddlers come in and we square dance 
awhile. 

This year we were too worn out to dance, but a 
neighboring farmer was overheard asking the direc- 
tor if the girls would be interested in a fox-hunt. 
After telling him how tired they were she was soon 
overruled—‘‘another first” of which they should not 
be deprived. The wagon ride in the moonlight, the 
fire, the fox horn and trappings, the dogs, the excite- 
ment yet the peace of it all, yes, it was well worth it. 
The girls slept late Sunday morning. After breakfast 
they cleaned house and just relaxed until dinner. 
Immediately after the last dish had been put away 
we climbed to the top of ‘Loma Escondida,” our 
mountain, where we could view all nature about us 
—the various colors of the farm lands, innumerable 
hues in the leaves and the Brazos river in the dis- 
tance: a perfect setting for a lovely church service 
entirely planned and conducted by the girls. A week- 
end they would never forget came to a close as a 
bus came to take them back to the hub-bub of the city. 

The next week-end another bus load of girls and 
counselors, over one hundred in all, headed for El 
Tesoro on a Friday afternoon. That evening was 
spent getting acquainted, singing, and talking. We 
retired rather early so that it wouldn’t be too late 
when the last sleepy voice silenced as there was much 
to do all day Saturday. In the summer time girls 


want to learn to ride horse back and to swim, which 
takes about three hours every day, therefore other 
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crafts and sports of equal joy and benefit are slighted. 
On a week-end such as this we can not have horse- 
back riding or swimming so other activities come to 
the fore. Some of these are nature, campcraft, handi- 
craft, exploring and sports. After breakfast and morn- 
ing duties were over every cabin group went off ex- 
ploring with their counselors: some along the Brazos 
river, some up the hillsides and over the fields, while 
still a few others (Horizon Club girls) returned to 
harvest more peanuts. All returned from their morn- 
ing trek for a hearty meal. 

During the Christmas holidays when many coun- 
selors, and apprentice counselors are home from col- 
lege or their jobs, we go to camp to renew old friend- 
ships, old haunts, and talk over plans for the future 
camping seasons. Probably this group does more 
talking, singing, and eating than any other group. 
Usually the group is small enough that we can do 
our own cooking, both in doors and out. The thrill 
of seeing El Tesoro covered with snow, the creek 
frozen over, and icicles hanging from our rocky cliff 
is one that will not be forgotten. Yes, it’s bitter cold 
and the fire doesn’t do much good as the building 
cannot be closed off adequately, but we are wearing 
any number of thicknesses of clothing and we're to- 
gether at camp. It’s good to get back again “to the 
earth’ to listen to real thinking aloud together. To 
actually witness the depth and growth of these young 
women is indeed a pleasure. Perhaps we are prej- 


udiced, but we sincerely believe that a difference can 
(Continued on page 22) 
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W inter Camping Is | W orthwhile 


By 


Marguerite Norris Davis 


IVEN a week-end, one snug cabin in the 
S woods, congenial companions and a leader 

with imagination and what may you expect? 
You may expect and will undoubtedly receive an ad- 
venture in living, growth in friendships, development 
of resourcefulness and co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the group and uncounted happy memories to 
tuck away for future reference. 


Fortunately for the Camp Fire Girls of the Port- 
land, Oregon, area camping at Camp Namanu Is pos- 
sible the year-round. Practically every week-end 
when summer camp is not in session, groups of girls 
pack their food and bed-rolls in Sammy, the truck, 
snuggle down on top of them and sing their way out 
to their 360-acre camp on the Sandy River. In addi- 
tion to this privilege of week-ending at Namanu, 
the high school Horizon clubs of older Camp Fire 
girls were formerly able to use the Mazama Lodge 
at Mt. Hood for similar periods, and to indulge in 
the winter sports not available at their own camp. 
Due to wartime restrictions of gas and tires, this is 
not now possible, but there is always the chance that 
the rare Oregon snowstorm may occur while one is 
at Namanu, and there even might be the thrill of 
being snowed-in, at least until the snowplow got that 
far! 

But whether the weather is warm and balmy (as 
it quite often is), stormy, windy or misting, Portland 
Camp Fire Girls vote winter camping one of their 
most popular projects. While it is possible that the 
older girls benefit most from these week-ends, the 
ten-to-thirteens also gain much from them. For 
younger girls it takes more planning on the part of 
the leaders, more imagination to round out the pro- 
gram and more alertness to see that health and safety 
rules are observed. In regard to the latter, restric- 
tions may have to be imposed that are not necessary 
in warm weather. Take Namanu’s duck-pond, an 
idyllic place for summer canoeing and boating in the 
flat-bottomed boats, under proper supervision. A 
ducking, intentional or otherwise, is different in its 
potential results in December from a ducking in May. 
So we must substitute another activity for paddling. 
Trails along the edge of slippery ridges may con- 
stitute another hazard during our rainy season. This 
means more careful planning of hikes, which are 
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probably the major outdoor activity at Namanu dur- 
ing the winter months. 

Hiking in any camp, in any season, holds unlimited 
possibilities for nature study. The fields and woods 
of summer will be more fascinating to nature-lovers 
if they see them in their dormant stage, too. The 
winter skies are excellent for star-gazing parties at 
night, and for learning cloud formations and weather 
forcasting by day. Bird life is different than in the 
summer. Now is the time to learn to build that fire 
with wet wood—yreally wet wood, and to discover 
that a bit of candle in the pocket with the paraffined 
matches (waterproofed) is a woodsman’s trick that 
is not to be scorned, even if it is not strictly according 
to the book. The lighted stub under the dry bits of 
bark and shavings will guarantee a blaze to warm 
your stew or roast the wienies. 

Experienced Camp Fire leaders in Namanu feel 
that these winter outdoor meals should be something 
simple and easily prepared and served. Coping with 
dampness over-head as well as under-foot is too dis- 
couraging when one is wet and cold, as well as hun- 
gty. However, the girls, old and young, enjoy the 
primitive fireplace cooking that is possible in Kiwanis, 
the Guardians’ Cottage and Bluewing, and necessary 
if the lodge for the tree-houses at Balagan, is oc- 
cupied. 

While week-enders like to do practically all their 
food preparation at the camp during the warmer 
months, in winter the darkness falls so quickly in the 
evening and remains so late in the morning that dim 
lantern-light is unsatisfactory for complicated cook- 
ing. Food must be of a more substantial type than 
that which the girls enjoy in the spring and fall. So 
all possible dishes are prepared at home and brought 
to camp, ready to be warmed through again. The 
wood-chopping and carrying-in will be a major chore 
for the girls in winter, and the wide fireplaces per- 
mit not only cozy confidences, but the practical warm- 
ing of water and food. 

Warm clothing, with proper footwear for hiking, 
is essential. A change of hose is sometimes forgot- 
ten, and if so, always regretted. Bedding should be 
light but warm, sleeping-bags still being the best all- 
round equipment. Almost every leader has had the 
experience of finding some girl, inspite of previous 
instruction, arriving at camp with bunglesome cotton 
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quilts that serve no purpose except to pro- 
vide atmosphere for the evening stunts 
and charades that are bound to take place. 


For the younger girls many lively group 
games should be on the program. The 
older girls often look forward to the win- 
ter week-end as a time to relax from the 
tension of these busy work-study-date days 
at home and school. Freedom of routine, 
a chance to browse through the pile of 
magazines, much an apple and “‘just talk” 
in the way teen-agers love to do, is often 
all the program the high school camper 
will want while indoors. However, she, 
with her younger sister, thoroughly enjoys 
a rousing fun-night, with stunts, storytell- 
ing, impromptu theatricals and folk or 
square dancing. But for all ages, the win- 
ter evenings are the most ideal time for 
singing; singing at the table, singing on 
the trail, singing around the fire after the 
lights are out, and only the shadows leap- 
ing up the wall accompany the cheerful 
crackle of the fire on the hearth. If you 
want to hear girls sing with all the fervor 
possible, to put their hearts into what they 
are singing, take them to winter camp. 


Friendships grow apace in the intimacy 

of a snug cabin in the winter woods. Girls discover 
interesting things about each other’s minds and 
thoughts when the world is shut completely out. 
They learn to covoperate when the fire won’t burn 
and Mary forgot to bring the butter (so they skim the 
cream off the top of. all the milk-bottles and make 
their own with the wheezy old egg-better). Some- 
times a leader is able to untangle a problem or two 
that is troubling one of her group, or to make a sug- 
gestion that may make the rest of the winter easier 
for another. She may even awaken the sleeping love 
of poetry that lies unhidden in so many girls’ hearts 
when the wind in the pines reminds her to tell the 
girls of Lew Sarett’s verse that begins: “Oh, I can 
hear you, God, above the cry of the tossing trees” 
and ends: “Wash over me, God, with Your piney 
breeze, and Your moon’s wet-silver pool; Wash over 
me, God, with Your wind and night, and leave me 
clean and cool.” 


Whether your camp is ringed ‘round with snow- 
bound hills, or set securely in the woods when often 
during the winter months ‘‘slender, silvery drum- 
sticks of rain beat the long tattoo,” if there is a shel- 
ter in which to lay the bed-rolls and a place in which 
to cook, no matter how primitive, charter a bus, hire 
a truck or pack everything into a car or two and go 
there for the week-end. As one person expressed it; 
“Camp does something for every girl; something 
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which she can never lose. All her life she will be 
better fitted to cope with difficulties and to adjust 
herself to people and situations, because of her 
camping experiences. 

Let your girls and your boys have this privilege— 
summer and winter. 





FIVE NEW REPRINTS BY 
THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


The National Park Service of the Department of the in- 
terior has recently brought out 5 reprints from their 3 
volume, Park and Recreation Structures, (1938, $.75 per 
volume) which will be of assistance to camp directors. The 
original 3 volume edition was one of the best pieces of 
material on camp construction ever printed and those who 
own a complete set are fortunate. The five reprints are: 


1. Picnic Shelters and Kitchens. U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944. 
2. Entrance Ways and Checking Stations. 590995-44-1. 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Printing Office. 
3. Crossings, Culverts and Bridges. 590993-44. Same ad- 
dress. 
4. Campfire Circles and Outdoor Theatres. 
Same address. 
5. Barriers, Walls and Fences. 590994-44. Same address. 
Costs of these items is not indicated but full information 


may be obtained from the Supt. of Documents, Washington 
Z3, &2. ©. 


591006-44. 
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EFORE starting on the subject of a simple and 

practical canoe shed, we would like to make a 

few remarks about care of equipment in camps. 
We must confess these sentiments have been accumu- 
lating for many years and that it is a relief to make 
the opportunity to set them down on paper. 

As a practicing camp director it would be difficult 
for us to believe that a camp management would be 
likely to have proper regard for human values which, 
at the same time, permitted paddles and oars to be 
thrown around on the ground or to be piled up indis- 
criminately in a box, boats to be hauled up half in 
and half out of the water, canoes to be scattered 
around on a beach or allowed to lie out exposed to 
the sun, and buildings to languish into disrepair and 
a generally down-at-the-heel condition. By so prov- 
ing their disregard for or ignorance of the conserva- 
tion and care of material and physical values, they 
would at once arouse our skepticism about their 
ability to give proper consideration to the human re- 
sources in their care, to wit, the campers. To us, 
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Canoe Shed 


By 
Barbara Ellen Joy 


brought up in the strict Yankee code of conserving 
material things not only for economic reasons but 
also because ‘‘equipment” is the means to an end, 
such carelessness and unawareness is symptomatic 
of similar attitudes right down the line through the 
entire organization. We have a hunch this viewpoint 
is not uncommon to alert and discriminating parents 
and visitors. 

Further, we believe that respect for and conserva- 
tion of the physical equipment of a camp is a moral 
issue, involving future practices and attitudes of the 
campers who cannot fail to take notice of such con- 
ditions and form useful habits which carry over 
into later life. Campers show a justifiable pride in 
physical equipment which is kept in A-1 condition 
and the use and value of which they understand and 
appreciate. Always it should be “our’’ canoes, “‘our”’ 
courts, ‘our’ tools, ‘our’ sailboats, ‘our’ tents and 
camping gear. A feeling of pride and possession will 
go a long way towards making campers, as well as 
counselors, feel that the matter of use or abuse of 
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equipment is a personal matter with them and that 
they are each responsible for the physical facilities 
enjoyed by all in common. The attitude of the lead- 
ers in this matter is extremely important. We would 
discharge without the least hesitation any leader who 
was consistently apathetic, slovenly, reckless or im- 
prudent in his or her use of equipment and we would 
do this because we would believe him or her to be 
no fit person to be with children in any capacity. 


Camp directors who see things in this light will of 
course take measures to acquaint leaders and camp- 
ers fully with the methods they expect to be followed 
in the use and care of all types of equipment. City 
people are not born with the knowledge of how to 
use boats, canoes, tools, etc., and they must be taught 
through demonstration, talks, and personal guidance 
what is the safe and sane way to use the physical 
facilities of the camp. Unless this is done adequately, 
it is not fair to expect compliance with camp stand- 
ards. 


We believe that equipment of all types should be 
used continuously and for all it is worth. But we also 
believe that it should be used and handled safely, in- 
telligently, and carefully. For reasons of safety, if 
for no other, it should be kept in 100% repair and 
condition. This applies especially to waterfront 
equipment where failure of a part or device in emer- 
gencies may easily mean danger or even death. Ex- 
perience has taught us several criteria to be used in 
planning for and in the handling of waterfront equip- 
ment: 
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1. All equipment should be easily available to the 
campers. That is, it should not be difficult to get 7 
the various crafts and a¢ the necessary accessories. 

2. Every piece of equipment in use should be in 
top-notch condition. As an example, all boats should 
be tight, oarlocks in good order, oars sound, painters 
adequate, the boats emptied after a rain, and kept 
reasonably clean. 

3. One or more persons on the staff should be 
constantly responsible for maintenance and repair. 
If a paddle splits, the handles comes off a kapok, a 
canoe springs a leak or gets badly scratched, or there 
is a loose board or exposed nail in the dock, the dam- 
age should be repaired at-once or the piece of equip- 
ment taken out of circulation until it can be repaired. 

4. Everybody—leaders, help, campers—should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the care to be given the 


equipment, before, during and after use. 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Camping Magazine Plans 


By 


Marjorie Cooper 


tion, in assuming the responsibility for putting 

out The Camping Magazine, had no illusions of 
grandeur. We trust that, when our challenging in- 
terim job is done, we shall not say that we have no 
illusions at all. But dealing with deadlines, making 
fluid ideas jell into a magazine format, striving to 
present in the most intriguing way what each direc- 
tor or other in the camping field wants to read, en- 
deavoring to overcome the delays which, as one con- 
tributor put it, are more plentiful than anything else 
we have now—all these make us realize that maga- 
zines appear only after much toil on the part of a 
number of people. On the credit side, however, 
working with many of you over the country, appre- 
ciating the wonderful cooperation you give, seeing 
that those who want to say something about camp- 
ing do so in our magazine, thinking of the many 
camp situations each article many influence—all these 
inspire us anew. 

Whenever camping people gather in actuality, a 
tremendous amount of good talk and good think- 
ing is exchanged. Whether we are discussing ways 
to overcome shortages in bacon or in building ma- 
terials, or the best way to help a camper become in 
tune with the universe, many interesting ideas and 
practical suggestions are expressed. Through The 


| AST MONTH, we said that the Lake Erie sec- 


Camping Magazine, which may be a gathering place | 


for the thinking and planning of camping people, 
we wish to continue this tradition, exchanging the 
results of experimentation, research, and experience. 
These will be valuable and inspiring to you only if 
they deal with the material in which you as a camp 
director, a counselor, or camp committee member are 
vitally interested. Won't you look ahead with us to 
the plans for 1945, and suggest not only what you 
would like to have presented, but also which people 
can present it in a challenging, vital way? 

In this and the February issue, the content will be 
of general interest, including some material on win- 


ter camping, since summer has no monopoly on camp. 


We shall also use some additional articles about 
phases of camping presented in previous issues, to- 
gether with reports on conferences in camping and 
related fields. 

By March, counselor staffs are at least partially 
filled, with most of the key people secured. Last 


10 


spring we heard'a camp director say that her com- 
plete staff had been obtained in March. The only 
drawback arose from the fact that they all had to be 
replaced at least once, if not twice, before the sea- 
son opened. At any rate, we are all eager to have 
good up to date material ready to put in their hands. 
This early spring issue, then, will be directed to 
counselors. In February of 1944 we published such 
a magazine. We hope that it is all clipped and filed 
in your Camping Index, where further material from 
March, 1945, can be placed for use this summer. 

We plan to include articles written by counselors, 
as well as some about them. Counselor training ideas 
will be exchanged, and interesting approaches to 
campers at various age and experience levels will be 
featured. All of this will be possible, however, only 
if you make it so. Please send your good ideas along 
these lines to our Section, to supplement the materia] 
we are now collecting. 

Next, of course, comes our Convention Report. 
We are all hoping that the invitation to Come to 
New ‘England in March will prove so alluring that 
more camping people than ever before will attend. 
Even so, we shall all want the kind of excellent re- 
port that special editorial committees have prepared 
in the past, and that will be the content of the April 
and May numbers. , 

In June will appear the issue that we who are 
planning it are all much excited about. It’s to be a 
campers’ number, which presents the campers’ ideas 
and experiences, but will be slanted to adults, so that 
we as camp leaders may gain help from our clientele. 
We know and use, in our camp planning and pro- 
gram, the ideas of our campers. Some of us have 
suggestion boxes, lodged in everything from old cigar 
boxes to beautiful copper kettles. Some have bull 
sessions, from which directors or counselors may 
emerge sadder but wiser. Still others may use the 
more or less formal method of accepting suggestions 
from a campers’ council; others may ask a silver or 
golden boon. But in any case, however, the request 
comes, and whatever it may be, from suggestions for 
surprising campers with ice cream to more six day 
canoe trips, it receives the careful attention of some- 
one or some group of people. We want to know, 
preferably through reports from your campers, about 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Boston Welcomes the Campers of America 
‘Mids f Lis to cy and Tradition the “Hub” K eck ons Uf. Cu 


OSTON, home of the Sacred Cod and the Bean 
famed by Epicurean history, greets you and sends 
forth from its very Hub the message that New 
England invites you and will welcome you to the 
national gathering of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation at the Hotel Statler in Boston, March 8, 9, 
and 10, 1945. 

Massachusetts—and Boston—hold a firm place in 
the history of America. In fact, history itself has 
been largely built around this section of our coun- 
try; but Boston and Massachusetts have by no means 
remained in a rut. They have progressed with the 
years, and in a thoroughly modern setting, surrounded 
by remnants and landmarks of the old, you will find 
awaiting you a metropolitan city extending its warm 
arm of hospitality. 

Plans have gone ahead rapidly for the convention. 
You will, we feel sure, enjoy the sincerity of a real 
New England welcome and will enjoy, too, the op- 
portunity of seeing the historic spots which form the 
basis for many of our American legends and factual 
stories. 

One walks along the narrow streets of Boston, 
teeming with traffic and surrounded with busy marts 
of trade, into places such as Faneuil Hall Market, 
and there one sees Faneuil Hall itself, cradle of real 
Liberty, of perpetual Democracy, where town meet- 
ings are often still held. In the market itself one 
sniffs the aroma of the coffee from the harbor and 
walks among the stalls of the marketeers with their 
wares, even now in this day of rationing. There one 
finds such interesting places ‘of dining excellence as 
the famed Durgin-Park restaurant, upstairs above a 
market, with its red tablecloths, its complete freedom 
from elegance or swank, and the most delicious food 
one can imagine; or one strolls over to the Old 
Oyster House, with its sawdust on the floors, its 
ancient Oyster Bar, and its succulent sea foods. 

A short walk also and one is in the North End 
where one finds Old North Church, “one if by land 
and two if by sea,” where the lights shone forth to 
inaugurate the American Revolution, and nearby is 
Paul Revere’s house, where the silversmith who rode 
one night to make history on the battlefields of Lex- 
ington and Concord lived—and, by the way, these 
are only an hour’s ride from Boston. 

The narrowest street in the nation is here, near the 
Union Oyster House; and here, too, is Little Italy 
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with its vast colony of Italo-Americans still with 
their native customs—and often native costumes. 

The wharves of Boston’s port and harbor are like- 
wise Only a step away, and the scene of the Boston 
Tea Party is well marked and always a point of 
interest. 

Bunker Hill Monument is within sight, and a trip 
there is but a matter of moments, and here one sees 
ancient Charlestown flanked by the most modern 
Navy Yard in the world. 

The Old South Meeting House and the first State 
House—never State Capitol—are but a short distance 
from the Market. 

And speaking of eating places, as one will, there 
is Locke-Ober’s, of which Duncan Hines says in his 
ADVENTURES IN EATING, “This place is alone 
in its appeal to the inner man,” and a recent issue of 
Coronet Magazine devotes two or three pages to a 
story of this famous spot located on one of those 
many narrow, short little streets which are not streets 
at all but pedestrian walks. Pattens, too, is in that 
neighborhood and here, likewise, is one of the famous 
old restaurants of Boston. While at the Hotel Statler 
where convention headquarters are to be established 
one always finds delicious food in the Terrace Room, 
Cafe Rouge, or English Lunch Room to satisfy his 
appetite in the knowledge that there is no better food 
than served here. Near the Statler is Pieroni’s, noted 
for its sea foods. There is also a branch of the Union 
Oyster House, and only a few blocks away are such 
places as Joseph’s on 270 Dartmouth and the Life 
and Drum Room or Cafe Vendome at the Hotel 
Vendome, all three places famed for their French 
foods. Jake Wirth’s, the place known to every Har- 
vardian over the country, is still down on Stuart 
Street and still as famed as ever for its “out of this 
world” food. Hotels near the Statler include the 
Ritz Carlton facing the Public Gardens; the Copley 
Plaza, typically Bostonian, in Copley Square; the 
Parker House, some few blocks in the opposite direc- 
tion; and others equally as well known. 

Sight-seeing tours with horse-drawn buses, the 
first of this type in America, operate direct from the 
Hotel Statler on regular hourly trips and take the 
visitor to all points of interest in the city with tal- 
ented, fluent ‘‘orators’ aboard to tell you the story of 


each of these spots. 
(Continued on page 23) 
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|_eadership Training 





A Planned P rogram of the American Camping Association 


By 


Lenore ae Smith 


American Camping Association has focused at- 

tention upon the major national problems. High 
on the list of vital questions is the need for more 
adequate camp leadership. Not that the problem is 
a new one, but the pressure of the times has made us 
aware as never before of the inadequacies of poorly 
trained leaders. At the request of the Executive Board, 
the Studies and Research Committee has instituted 
the organization of a national Leadership Training 
Committee. This committee is composed of some 
fifteen resource persons who will act in advisory 
capacity, together with the leadership training chair- 
man of each section of the American Camping As- 
sociation. | 

Not until the first meeting of the committee at the 
Boston Convention will the objectives and special 
emphasis for the ensuing year be defined. May I, 
however, offer for your consideration a rough defini- 
tion of the areas that might be considered as compris- 
ing the Leadership Training field. 

1. Leadership Training for counselors as_ that 
training occurs in colleges and universities in planned 
course offerings. What special abilities do camp di- 
rectors expect of a leader so trained that they do not 
expect of a non-college trained leader? 

2. Leadership Training for counselors conducted 
by individual directors, including pre-camp and in- 
season training. Inexperienced directors are vocal 
about their need of assistance with the problem. 

3. Leadership Training for counselors conducted 
locally by national organizations, councils of social 
agencies and camping associations. United local at- 
tention to this problem is the basis for intelligent 
progress. As camping grows on a nation-wide scale, 
so must potential leaders be provided with an under- 
standing and appreciation of problems common to 
all camps. Cooperative action by camp directors in 
providing training opportunities can offer the young 
counselor a fine opportunity to observe the demo- 
cratic process. 

4. Stimulation of the quality of leadership exer- 
cised by the professional people in the field. Old and 
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inexperienced directors alike need more than the 
brief opportunity for interpretation and re-direction 
offered by professional conferences. 

5. Stimulation of research on problems of Leader- 
ship Training as conducted on the university gradu- 
ate level. Sign posts and measuring rods must char- 
acterize a planned program of leadership training. 

A problem common to all areas at the present time 
is that of finding new sources of leadership. The 
workship report, as ably presented last year, outlined 
those possible sources in helpful detail and sugges- 
tion. At the present time I do not envisage the prob; 
lem as one which may be solved successfully by any 
nation-wide committee. The process of securing 
leadership is essentially a local problem. Likewise, it 
is basically an administrative rather than an educa- 
tive one. The local leadership training committee 
begins to function when that leadership has been in- 
terested or recruited. | 

To make the work of the national committee more 
effective there are a number of things that must be 
done promptly. First, each section president is re- 
quested to send the name, title and address of the 
local Leadership Training Chairman to me immedi- 
ately. Second, section chairman must send descrip- 
tions of particularly effective leadership training 
courses offered in their respective areas. Third, indi- 
vidual members are urged to report particularly suc- 
cessful leadership training courses, conferences or 
devices used therein. What are the informational 
areas in which materials for training seem lacking? 
Do you need help in methods of organization of 
training courses? 

We must pool our experiences, share individual 
growth and success, and indicate individual needs of 
the national committee is to function effectively for 
the Association. 

Listed below are members of the national Leader- 
ship Training Committee. As new sectional chairmen 
are appointed or identified, their names will be added. 
A brief statement indicates the special qualifications 
of each member. 

Leadership Training Committee — 1945: 
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10. 
11. 


12. 
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14. 


15. 


Resource Material in Camping 


sor, University of 


Miss Virginia Bourquardez, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. 

Mr. David DeMarche, Area Program 
Secretary, North Central Area Coun- 
cil, Y.M.C.A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Miss Harriet Dively, Nat'l. Associ- 
ate Field Sec’y., Camp Fire Girls, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Miss R. Alice Drought, Girl Scouts, 
Peewaukee, Wis. 


. Mrs. Evelyn Field, Los Angeles City 


College, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Louis Hoffman, North Holly- 
wood Junior H. S., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Mrs. Barbara Kermode, Executive, 
Girl Scouts, Pasadena, Calif. 

Miss Helen McLellan, Ass’t. Profes- 
Washington, 
Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Francis J. Moench, New York 
State Teachers College, Cortland, 
a Ss 

Miss Norma Northberg, Field Ad- 
viser, Big Tree Region, Girl Scouts, 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Dr. Mary Northway, Dept. of Psy- 
chology, University of Toronto, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

Dr. Lloyd Sharp, Director, National 
Camp, New York City. 

Mr. John Stone, Associate Executive 
Sec’y., Pacific Southwest Area, Y.M. 
C.A., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Miss Dorothea F. Sullivan, Director 
of Group Work, Nat'l. Catholic 
School of Social Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Miss Lenore C. Smith, Assistant 
Professor, University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


Outstanding experience in college leadership training. (tentative) 
Completing a doctoral dissertation on effective selection of camp leaders. 
Extensive experience in in-service training for counselors. (tentative) 
Author and camp director. (tentative) 

Wide experience in organizing camp leadership training courses sponsored | 


by camping associations. 
Specialist in the field of training counselors for nature work in camp. 


Special experience in coordinating City Schools, Council of Social Agencies 
and Camping Association in conducting leadership training courses. 
Outstanding experience in college leadership training. 


Special experience in training teachers for camp counseling. 
Extensive experience in pre-camp training for camp counselors. 
Distinguished author and educator in camp leadership. 


Distinguished author and pioneer in the field of leadership training. 


Wide experience in problems of training personnel. 


Wide experience in problems of camping and group work. 


Chairman. 
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STUDIES AND RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


The New Aquatic Folio 


able practices for the program of health and physical edu- 
cation and is the result of the best experience throughout 
the country. 


Recreational Aquatic Activities 
(The Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 
17, N.Y.) Price: $2.50. 








(The Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, 

17, N.Y.) Price: $1.00. 

The book consists of record forms, progress cards, re- 
port blanks, sample certificates, charts, etc. These instruc- 
tional devices are intended to help in the teaching of swim- 
ming, water safety, and life-saving the Y way. 


Appraising Physical Education in the Y.M.C.A. 
Edited by M. L. Walters. (The Association Press, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York, 17, N.Y.) Price: $.75. 
This monograph is a comprehensive statement of accept- 
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This book, especially complete and well illustrated, deals 
with water activities engaged in for the fun of it and not 
winning contests or breaking records. 


Sports Extra 

By Stanley Frank. (A. S. Barnes, 67 West 44th St., New 

York, 18, N.Y.) 1944. Price: $2.75. 

A compilation of famous stories about sports which have 
made the sports pages of American newspapers during the 
last twenty years. There are a'so included nine biographical 

(Continued on page 19) 
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STAY IN SCHOOL 
IT'S PATRIOTIC TO STAY IN SCHOOL. 
IT’S SMART TO STAY IN SCHOOL. 
IT PAYS TO STAY IN SCHOOL. 


IT’S FUN TO STAY IN SCHOOL. 








FIND 
THE 
RIGHT 
Jos f 


Y 





Get a job you can do well. 

Use your school training in your job. 

Take a job near home, if possible. 

Talk with your school counselor before you 
take a job. 

Observe the rules which safeguard you from 
dangerous work. 











1 One W ay to Sell an Ideal 


HEN the Youth in Wartime Committee of the Ohio 

Council of Defense realized that one of the major 
problems confronting youth was the question of whether to 
stay in school or go to work, the Committee appointed a 
small group to prepare a pamphlet which would help youth 
to solve this problem. 

The result of the work of this small group which was ably 
chaired by Mrs. Olive K. Banister of the Cleveland Voca- 
tional Guidance Bureau was a small two-color illustrated 
folder which sought to persuade youth to stay in school. 
If youth insisted on going to work the folder gave sound 
vocational information. This folder has youth appeal and 
artistic merit as well as having excellent vocational advice. 

The three cuts which we here reprint will not give the 
full force of the folder but will suggest a method of ap- 
proach to youth which is being used by another organization. 
The story is told chiefly by pictures and represents one main 
idea. 

The interpretation of camping both that given in this 
Magazine and in camping literature in general could no 
doubt profit by the work done by this Youth Wartime Com- 
mittee. Would it be better, for instance, for a camp folder 
to present one phase of camping or to attempt to set forth 
all? Living out of doors might be the appeal stressed in one 
year, making friends in another. A folder would be a unit, 
not a mixture of this and that. 

This folder from which we quote has been made possible 
by the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland. 
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Index to the Camping Magazine 


Volume XVI No. {=7, 


ADMINISTRATION 
Camp Records and Record Keeping, May, 
mF 
Camp Taxes, Feb., p. 12 
See GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS AFFECT- 
ING CAMPING 
AGRICULTURE 
Adventures in Food Raising, Jan., p. 8 
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U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
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Exchange Building, 1030 - 15th Street, Denver 2, 











torial Offices of Surplus Property, along with the various divisions 
of sales and merchandising groups. Contact your Regional Office 
for information on surplus property equipment. 


REGION I (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island). U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Office of Surplus Property, Park Square Building, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

REGION II (Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York). U. S. 
Treasury Department, Office of Surplus Property, Empire 
State Building, New York 7, N. Y. 

REGION III (District of Columbia, Delaware, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Virginia). U. S. Treasury Department, 
Office of Surplus Property, 1126 21st Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

REGION IV (Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia). U. 
S. Treasury Department, Office of Surplus Property, Com- 
mercial Arts Building, 704 Race Street, Cincinnati 14, 
Ohio. 

REGION V (Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin). U. S. Treasury Department, 
Office of Surplus Property, 209 LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 

REGION VI (Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee). U. S. Treasury Department, Office 
of Surplus Property, Belle Isle Building, Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 

REGION VII (Arkansas, Louisana, Oklahoma, Texas). U. 


S. Treasury Department, Office of Surplus Property, 609 | 


Neil P. Anderson Building, Fort Worth 2, Texas. 


REGION VIII (Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska). U. S. 
Treasury Department, Office of Surplus Property, 2605 
Walnut Street, Kansas City 2, Mo. 

REGION IX (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming). U. 
S. Treasury Department, Office of Surplus Property, 7th 


Colorado. 

REGION X (Arizona, California, Nevada). U. S. Treasury 
Department, Office of Surplus Property, 30 Van Ness 
Avenue, San Francisco 2, California. 

REGION XI (Idaho, Oregon, Montana, Washington). U. 
S. Treasury Department, Office of Surplus Property, 2005 
Fifth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington. 


SALES AND MERCHANDISING GROUPS 
EXHIBIT A 


DivisiON No. 1—Furniture. Section A, Home Furniture; 


B, Office Furniture; C, Floor Coverings. 

DivisiON No. 2—Machinery. Section A, Construction 
Equipment; B, Agricultural Machinery; C, Misc. Ma- 
chinery (including industrial trucks). 

DIvIisloN No. 3—General Products. Section A, Photo- 
graphic Equipment; B, Containers; C, Livestock; D, Elec- 
trical; E, Miscellaneous Light Equipment. 

DivisiON No. 4—Automotive. Section A, Cars, Trucks, 
Motorcycles; B, Auto Parts; C, Auto Equipment and 
Accessories; D, Tires and Tubes. 

DivislON No. 5—Hardware. Section A, General Hard- 
ware; B, Plumbing and Heating; C, Mechanical Rubber 
Goods; D, Sporting Goods; E, Housewares. 

DivisiON No. 6—Textiles and Wearing Apparel. Section 
A, Wearing Apparel; B, Fabricated Textiles; C, Foot- 
wear. 

Division No. 7—Medical and Surgical. Section A, Drugs 
and Medicines; B, Hospital Furniture and Equipment; 
C, Surgical Instruments; D, Optical and Laboratory 
Equipment; E, Dental Equipment. 

DivisiON No. 8—Paper and Office Supplies. Section A, 
Paper; B, Office Supplies; C, Office Equipment; D, Mis- 
cellaneous. 
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Editorial Data 


HOW THE CAMPING MAGAZINE IS BEING EDITED 


Lake Erie Section wishes to make a progress 

report on its work of editing The Camping 
Magazine. Elsewhere in this issue one of our group 
is reporting on future issues of the Magazine. If you 
have or can get material to contribute to the Maga- 
zine, send it in as promptly as possible. We have a 
small working committee which is beginning to go 
smoothly. Many suggestions come to us from A.C.A. 
members and from our Executive Secretary, Thelma 
Patterson, who is now traveling out in the field, 
meeting many leaders in the various Sections. Mar- 
jorie Cooper is our excellent Managing Editor. She 
writes the letters, asking for material for the Maga- 
zine. Abbie Graham edits the material. Paul Wien- 
andy does layout work. Sybil Spencer Nims, our 
former Editor, who is meeting a special deadline of 
her own in January continues to work with us, and 
sends the material to the printer. This teamwork on 
the Magazine is challenging, exciting and tedious. 
We shall turn back the job to the National Office as 
soon as it is ready to take over. 

We wish to make apologies about two shortcom- 
ings. The first apology is not of great concern, name- 
ly the ghostly, blank expression on the back page 
of the November. We do not yet know exactly how 
it happened. It leaves the reader a little cold instead 
of rapturously climatic. Had we forseen this virgin 
stretch of paper, we would have placed there some 
slogan such as ‘““Watch Us Grow” or a revised ver- 
sion of the good old motto that flapped on the Sun- 
day School walls of our youth: “If every ACA Mem- 
ber were just like me what kind of an ACA would 
this ACA be?” Or we could have advertised the 
weather in Boston in March. So many things we 
might have done, but it is quite evident that we did 
nothing. We repent of the things we have left un- 
done. 

The more serious difficulty that we ran into was 
that of not being able to get the Magazine out on 
time. The Lake Erie Section did not vote to take over 
this editorial work on the Magazine until November 
4, 1944. We had very little material in hand. The 
printer is short of manpower. 


We decided to combine the December and Janu- 
ary issues. The printer cannot print both a Decem- 
ber and January issue in the time alloted to him. This 
issue should reach its readers fairly early in January. 
By then we shall have caught up with our schedule. 
Material for the February issue must be in by Janu- 
ary the first; material for the March issue by Janu- 
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ary twenty-fifth; material for April by February 
twenty-fifth, and so on. 

Send all material for the Magazine to Abbie Gra- 
ham, Y.W.C.A., Prospect and 18th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


SPECIAL MEETING ON THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


The special meeting of the Publication Committee 
of A.C.A. is being called in Cleveland, Saturday, 
February third. We should like all nearby Sections 
of A.C.A. to send representatives to this meeting, if 
it is at all possible. We wish to discuss future plans 
for the Magazine, and to get ready a report for the 
Board of Directors’ Meeting at the time of the Boston 
Convention. If your Section can send a representative 
to this meeting write to Marjorie Cooper, Camp Fire 
Girls, 1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


CALENDAR OF CAMP LEADERSHIP TRAINING COURSES 


Please send in as soon as possible, announcements 
of Camp Leadership Training Courses, which are to 
be given this Spring by Colleges, Universities, Sec- 
tions, or other groups. 





Resource Material in Camping 
(Continued from page 15) 


sketches and critical analyses of the men who have exerted a 
strong influence on the newspaper profession. Another pur- 
pose of this collection is to chart the subtle changes in Amer- 
ica’s attitude toward sport and the men who play games for 
pleasure and for study and profit. It is recommended for 
the libraries of boys’ camps. 


Winning Sailboat Races 

By Harvey Flint. (A. S. Barnes, 67 West 44th St., New 

York, 18, N.Y.) 1944. Price: $2.00. 

This is a practical book of proven methods, written in 
simple language. Since its emphasizes the smaller types of 
sailboats, it will be valuable in camps where sailboats are 
used. There is an excellent chapter on the care of sails, and 
another on ‘‘boats in general.” 


Firelight Entertainments 

By Margaret K. Soifer. (Association Press, 347 Madison 

Avenue, New York, 17, N.Y.) Price: $1.50. 

The book contains seventeen colorful and picturesque 
programs for outdoor use. For each one, the author gives 
a flexible outline, purposely leaving something to be cre- 
ated by the participants themselves to complete the scene 
and action. Additional suggestions for music, dances, cos- 
tumes, etc., are included. There is a great variety of ma- 
terial. 

Parties, A- Z 

By Ethel Bowers. (National Recreation Association, 315 

Fourth Avenue, New York, 10, N.Y.) A pamphlet. 

Price: $ .75. 

A pamphlet containing novel ideas for 26 parties with 
an extensive classified list. 
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GAMP GRAFTS 


Fascinating and 
Instructive P rojects 


for Boys and Girls 


LEATHERCRAFT—Belts, axe sheaths, leather costume 
jewelry, etc. 


METALCRAFT—Aluminum for hammering, raising, and 
drawing to replace copper and brass. 


BRAIDING AND KNOTTING ... PLASTICS — Many 
Other Crafts. 


Projects for supervised group work and for individual 
creative expression. 


“SSBB eeeeeres Free on Peeemaas SSeS eseoses; 


A REALLY COMPLETE 
CRAFTS CATALOGUE 


You will find Fellowcrafters' New Four- 
teenth Catalogue, just off the press, the 
most comprehensive listing of crafts ma- 
terials, tools, projects, project kits, books 
and instruction manuals ever offered. In- 
cludes Priority Data. No need for war to 
slow down the creative impetus that only 
craft work engenders in young folk. 


Nineteen Distributors Are Ready to Serve Your Needs. 
Atlanta 1, Ga.—Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 384 Forrest Ave., 
N.E. 


Boise, Idaho—The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St. 

Boston 16, Mass—Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Clarendon St. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio—The A. E. Wilde Co., 136 West 7th St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio—Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 W. 25th St. 

Chicago 10, Ill—Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 615 No. 
LaSalle St. 

Denver 2, Colo.—H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. 

Detroit 26, Mich.—Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Michigan Ave. 


Honolulu, Hawaii, T.H.—N. K. Young Co., 7 No. Pauahi St., 
(P.O. Box 1556). 

Louisville 2, Kentucky—Central School Supply Co., 311 W. Main 
St. 

Los Angeles 55, Calif.—Schwabacher-Frey Co., School Supply Div- 

ision, 736-738 So. Broadway 

Nashville 3, Tenn.—Nashville Products Co., 158 2nd Ave. N. 

New York 7, N.Y.—Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park PI. 

Philadelphia 6, Pa.—Garrett-Buchanan Co., School Supply Dept., 
12-20 So. 6th St. 

Portland 4, Oregon—J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 

Richmond 9, Va.—Flowers School Equipment Co., 327 W. Main St. 

St. Paul 1, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 55-57-59 East 
Sixth St. 

Syracuse 1, N.Y.—Bardeen’s, Inc., 543-545 E. Genesee St. 

CANADA: Toronto—Lewis Craft Supplies, Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


re 
OLl 130 CLARENDON ST. 
owcratters BOSTON 16. MASS. 





The School of Applied Social Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, 6, Ohio, announced on September 
15 a series of institutes, several of which should be of inter- 
est to camp people. The dates of these institutes and sem- 
inars are: 

Philosophy and Procedure in the Development of Race 

Relations. Jan. 16-17, 1945. 

Seminar on Community Organization Problems in Group 
Work. Feb. 8-10, 1945. 

Problems in the Growth and Development of the 6 to 
12 Year Old Child. March 14-16, 1945. This seminar 
is under the direction of Miss Helen Ross of Chicago, 
Director of Camp Kechuwa. 

Credit is given for attendance at these courses to students. 

Application blanks and further information may be ob- 
tained directly from the school. 





Winter Highlights cee 


(Continued from page 3) 


ing which ones belong to the deer, rabbit, squirrel, 
racoon or other animals in the snow. These im- 
promptu program events are made possible by the 
change in the weather or an idea from the group 
and add much to the color of this winter adventure. 

War has made it necessary for many camps to cur- 
tail or cut out their spring, fall, and winter camping. 
The possibilities of this all-season camp program 
challenges all of us to explore this field and to plan 
and develop our camps to include this all-season 
camping for the years to come. We need to know 
the possibilities of our camp site and look for other 
sites near and far from our city locations to be used 
for year-round activities. Camp buildings should be 
looked at from the standpoint of all-season camping. 
Plans for the new buildings which are being built 
or to be built after the war must be such as to be 
serviceable and practical for camping in all kinds of 
weather. Heated buildings should be in our plans, 
buildings to be used summer and winter. 

Money, time, talent, plus a vast store of knowledge 
and energy have gone into the summer camps all over 
America and these camps should not be just for two 
or three months a year, but for all twelve months, 
and fifty-two weeks in each year. Camp property 
should be used to its fullest capacity to meet good 
camping standards in order to produce the greatest 
possible results for our boys, girls and adults in the 
camping field. We need to practice our camping 
skills as campers in the beauty of spring, summer, 
fall and winter if we are to enjoy camping at its full- 
est and to spread camping fun to others. 





PENNSYLVANIA REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
JANUARY 19 and 20, 1945 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Camping Masgazine Plans... 
(Continued from page 10) 
the meaningful experiences they have in your camp. 

We have learned that several sections hold annual 
meetings of representative campers from many camps 
to discuss, pro and con, the methods and programs 
of the camps which they attend. We have asked 
them to provide The Camping Magazine with inter- 
esting data. We hope other sections will add their 
experience along this important line. 

Material which campers may wish to contribute 
might vary widely. Interesting pets your camp has 
might be reported by your campers. One camp we 
know had two goats, which were great favorites until 
they experimented with mountain climbing, using 
the camp’s cherished new station wagon as the moun- 
tain. Poems from campers, too, will be welcomed, 
as will their drawings. A special committee will re- 
view all items submitted, and comment on points 
which appeal to them. 

In 1945, will you help make your magazine pre- 
sent the kind of picture of camping that you want to 
see in its pages? 


All- W eather Canoe Shed eee 


(Continued from page 9) 


5. Campers and counselors should learn as quickly 
as possible the skills and knowledge necessary to 
maintain safety while on the water. 

In a previous article* definite suggestions were 
given for a simple, inexpensive and thoroughly work- 
able boat dock. We believe the canoe shed herein 
described is also a practical piece of equipment for a 
northern camp where there is deep snow during the 
winter. Hence our shed has a removable roof. Since 
the pictures and the drawing give all the necessary 
facts and details no words are necessary. Each post 
section takes care of four canoes and our shed holds 
twelve. There are also two single sheds in other lo- 
cations. 

The shed was located in a spot which was a ‘‘nat- 
ural” if ever there was one. The sloping beach was 
filled in behind large staked logs, which run length- 
wise. Sod was placed over the top of the fill. There 
is adequate space between each post for a canoe to 
be set on the ground and paddles and kapoks placed 
in before launching off the log barrier, the top of 
which is flush with the fill. The arms are padded 
with excelsior under canvas, which is tacked down 
on the arm with stained lathes. All but two of the 
canoes in the shed are 18% foot Maine Guide lake 
models and all but the lower set of supports on the 
left side are adjustable to this length. The other two 
are 17 footers. This shed has been in continuous use 
for fifteen years, with replacement of only one 2 x 6 
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TO GET MORE 


CAMP ENROLLMENTS 
THIS YEAR 


Make the Chicago Daily News your repre- 
sentative in the metropolitan Chicago area. 
Through this newspaper’s columns you can 
effectively reach that audience of families who 
are your best prospects for camp enrollments. 
The Chicago Daily News is ““Chicago’s HOME 
Newspaper.” Its audience is a HOME audience. 


Send a supply of your camp literature 
to the Chicago Daily News School, 
College and Camp Bureau and, with- 
out cost or obligation on your part, 
it will be displayed and distributed. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


For 69 Years Chicago’s HOME Newspaper .. . 
Its Place in The Home Is One of 
Respect and Trust 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 





last year. It is stained every other year with good 
creosote stain. 

The picture of the two racks for holding oars, 
paddles (single and double), kapoks, rubber kneel- 
ing mats, and other waterfront accessories is shown 
to illustrate how easy it is to devise inexpensive but 
adequate provision for all of these items. The pad- 
dles are hung, sorted by sizes, on the reverse side of 
the two racks. At the left may be seen the brace 
which holds the slit boards into which the paddles 
are hung. Kapoks are hung on small spikes driven 
into the 2 x 4’s on the opposite sides of the racks. 

Our waterfront equipment (for fifty-five children 
and twenty leaders) consists of fourteen canoes, six 
boats, 1 Snipe sailboat, 2 Skip-jack sailboats, three 
kyaks, two platter boats, and one paddle-wheel boat. 
All equipment for this fleet is kept on the two racks 
shown. There is also room for the chart which shows 
the swimming dock layout, the campers currently in 
each group, position of instructors, lifesboats, etc. 
All this equipment is so simple that any practical 
carpenter or man handy with tools can easily con- 
struct an adapted version to suit your own situation. 
There is NEVER any excuse for neglecting or abus- 
ing camp material, so let’s all check on our proced- 
ures and add our bit to better camping through better 
care and use of our own equipment. 





*THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, January, 1940. Also available through 
Camp Publications, Bar Harbor, Maine. No. 1. Price: $.15. 
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.. - for early inquiries 
that ensure enrollments 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SERVICE 





Last year, to secure early camp enrollments, 
some 200 camps used School and Camp Direc- 
tory in the Sunday New York Herald Tribune 
THIS WEEK Magazine. And what happened? 
Here are typical experiences: 


"IT am happy to report to you that the Herald Tribune 
was directly responsible for the enrollment of eight new 
campers for our 1944 season...” (Forest Lake Camp, 

Warrensburg, N.Y.) 


eS * 


"In checking our advertising returns for this year we have 
the following report to make: We received . . . direct from 
the advertising .... 5 registrations ...’’ (Camp Cowasset, 

Falmouth, Massachusetts ) 


x * * 


"Very satisfied, as usual, with the results of my 1944 adver- 
tising in the School Directory . . . and consider that the 
Herald Tribune is tops in that respect...” (Whispering 
Willows Camp, Dennisport, Cape Cod, Mass. ) 




















CAMPERS’ MEDICAL 
REIMBURSEMENT 











COVERAGE 


JER, 


Ut 3 bs 
pat i “INSURANCE 


COMP PANY 


RUTLAND, VT, 
atheist ta 





Emblem of the finest there is in campers’ (both 
boys and girls) medical reimbursement pro- 
tection; doctors’, hospital, nurse and X-Ray ex- 
penses. 


Simply send the bills to us—Dad never sees 
them. 


Full particulars sent upon request. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


PIONEERS IN CAMPERS’ PROTECTION 
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Winter Camping toe 
(Continued from page 5) 


be seen in our girls who have camped and learned to 
live together and those who have never taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of camping as a part of 
the educational process. 

Several of the larger private camps in the south- 
ern part of the state turn their camps into dude 
ranches in the “out-of-camp” season, thus providing 
a haven for adults as well as children from the 
crowded cities. Some of the Boy Scout camps take 
their older boys to camp for fishing and hunting 
trips, some for rifle practice. 

The values of year-round camping are obvious as 
well as innumerable especially in our present state 
of world confusion. It is startling to observe the 
change in just a week-end. The campers arrive in a 
nervous, hilarious, boisterous manner—so eager to 
give vent to all those pent-up emotions. We know 
that such a week-end full of physical activity, singing, 
laughter, observation, and worship will help their 
unsettled nervous systems as well as the strains and 
tensions we adults put upon them in everyday life. 
Too frequently we as adults are prone to ignore the 
child world and force and our adult world on them. 
Yes, they must grow up strong of mind and body to 
take over a very serious task, but this must be done 
in a normal way. Getting “back to earth” can help 
this greatly. As each of our week-ends has come to a 
close every girl has thanked us in her own way for 
the joys and privileges of being at camp. Many have 
said, ‘If we could just get to camp at least once a 
month!” We are eager to grant these requests as we 
know that the girls themselves realize their own 
needs along this line. We are putting forth a real 
effort to have an adequate lodge for year-round 
camping for them. | 

There are no good reasons why every camp in the 
southwest where the climate permits couldn’t be open 
all year. We have cold and rainy weather now and 
then, but we don’t have blizzards, snow drifts, and 
icy roads with which to contend. We never predict 
the weather in Texas, but most camps are available 
despite the weather. The one real difficulty is the 
lack of properly constructed buildings for such camp- 
ing. Camping in the Southwest is still comparatively 
new, but it is making real progress. 

Even though we cannot ice skate, ski, toboggan, or 
have snow ball fights as northern camps do at their 
winter camps, we are able to provide many activities 
and fun that could not be attained otherwise. Every- 
one should know the joys of the out-of-doors the 
year round! 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
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Boston Welcomes Campers toe 
(Continued from page 11) 


Of course, one does not visit Boston without a 
trip across the historic and winding Charles River to 
visit Harvard and its great educational facilities. 
Here in ancient “Harvard Yard,’ for Harvard has 
a yard not a campus, one sees the Chapel of Revolu- 
tionary days and the ivy-clad buildings where celebri- 
ties of this country and of other nations acquired a 
Harvardian air—and degrees. Of international inter- 
est in the Botanical Section of the University Mu- 
seum, Oxford Street, Cambridge, is The Ware Col- 
lection of Blaschka Glass Models of Plants and 
flowers. 

Boston has not less than fifty colleges and noted 
schools within its metropolitan area—such famous 
colleges as Radcliffe, Wellesley, Tufts, Simmons, 
Lasell, Boston College, Boston University, Regis, 
Northeastern University, Pine Manor—these and 
others. So it is fitting that Boston should be host to 
a group of educators meeting to prepare ourselves 
as Mrs. Hulbert said in her recent invitation, ‘‘to 
move forward into the post-war era intelligently 
equipped to be leaders in a field of education for 
youth.” 

The weather? Ah, there you have something. It 
was Mark Twain who said, “If you don’t like New 
England weather, wait a minute.” Like the variable 
changes of a debutante’s mind, like the vagaries of a 
woman’s fashions—that is what New England may 
be safely predicted as certain to be tomorrow or even 
in the next few minutes. That’s why, emerging from 
historic Louisburg Square, one will see many a 
“George Apley” with umbrella tucked under arm and 
and with perhaps galoshes flopping about his well- 
clad feet. But New England weather is never mo- 
notonous, never dull, never actually predictable. And 
you'll like it—and you will like New England Bos- 
ton, for it’s a city filled with warmth and hospital- 
ity, not of the exuberant type, not of the slap-one-on- 
the-back vintage, but sincere and genuine, and New 
Englanders will welcome you from whatever locality 
you come, and you will enjoy to the utmost your days 
in Boston. 


Come to Boston where ‘the Lowells speak only 
to Cabots and the Cabots speak only to God,” but 
where both Lowells and Cabots these days speak 
smilingly and happily to the stranger within their 
midst, and one feels he is not long a stranger. Wan- 
der up Beacon Hill and over its historic spots, see 
the locale of so many novels and stories of American 
Life, walk up Commonwealth Avenue and its famous 
Mall—all are within easy walking distance of the 
Statler. And almost at the doors of the big hotel are 
Boston Common and the Public Gardens. 


for JANUARY, 1945 


€) REASONS WHY 


PARENTS’ DOMINATES 


in CAMP ADVERTISING 


1 For 11 straight years it has car- 
ried more camp advertising than 
any other magazine evi- 
dence of continuous pulling power. 


2 37.6% of all camp advertising 
lineage for 1944 appeared in 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE-—a larger 
proportion than ever before. 


3 83% of all camp advertisers 
used PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
in 1944; 46% used PARENTS’ 

MAGAZINE alone—convincing evi- 
dence of its prestige. 


q % 100% of all PARENTS’ MAG- 
AZINE circulation is among Fa? 
families with children, with bigger fam 
than average incomes, and more Pe. 
children of camp-going age. 
> —— inquiries each year from 
advertising in PARENTS’ 
MAGA: INE has increased 814% 
in the past 12 years—getting better 
all the time. 
£ 725,000 ABC net paid circula- 
tion for 1945 (an increase of 
60,000) with no increase in special 
advertising rates for camps. 
7 Camp _ advertisements 
May 1945 issue will be A a 
duced withput cost m PARE 
MAGAZINE’s Annual Camp Direc- 
tory. Thousands of copies will be 
distributed throughout the year. 
These are the reasons why 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will bring 
greater profits to you in 1945. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue '* New York 17, N. Y. 





TODAY FOR 
SPECIAL CAMP 
ADVERTISING 
RATE CARD 
SHOWING TIME 
DISCOUNTS 


in the 








HAVE YOU SEEN AN 


ARTVUE ALBUM? 


It is personalized Camp Publicity in modern souvenir 
folder form. Smart looking, self contained and ready 
to mail. It tells a convincing picture story of your camp 


activities at low cost. 
* 


Write for Your Free Sample Today! 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE | NEW YORY 10, N. Y. 





Ee RI 
DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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FREE Stree BLT 1 


For 25 years Headquarters for quality Leather- 

craft Materials. ORDER NOW for — re- Strand 
quirements. Materials are scarce. As alternate 8 
materials become available we will supplement Belt Projects 
our catalog. Be sure you are on our mailing list. 


OSBORN BROTHERS 


233 W. Jackson. Blvd. Chicago 6, Ill. 











COMPLETE CRAFTS CATALOGUE 
INVALUABLE IN PLANNING FOR THE 1945 SEASON 


Write today for your copy of our new, 56-page 14th Cata- 
logue of crafts materials, supplies, instructions, priorities, 


free on request. FELL QWCRAFTERS, INC. 
130 Clarenden Street Boton, Massachusetts 


CAMPING SUPPLIES 











STEEL COTS MATTRESSES 


DOUBLE BUNKS 
Place Your Order Now! 


SANITARY SUPPLY AND SPECIALTY CO. 
246 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK ll, N.Y. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 
WANTED TO BUY 








60 boys. Within the radius of 300 miles of Chicago. Write fully 
WANTED: Will lease or buy a camp site to accommodate 50- 
to CAMP, 6456 Bosworth, Chicago 26, IIl. , 





WANTED TO BUY: Interested in purchasing camp on inland 
lake. 100-150 miles from Cleveland. Address 10501 East Blvd., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Experienced Camp Director to take financial inter- 
est in Maryland waterfront camp near Washington. Beautiful 
115 acre site; several buildings; improved and equipped. 
Director must secure personnel and maintain responsibility 
of operation; owner maintain property and assist in securing 
following. Write Box B-5, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIl. 





WANTED: Experienced Director for Jewish Girls’ Camp near 
Chicago. Must be capable of supervising large group. Write 
Box B-6, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 





Need HEAD PROGRAM DIRECTOR—capable, experienced. 
all-round man for highest type private boys’ camp in Wiscon- 
sin. Jewish. Summer of 1945. Wonderful opportunity with sub- 
stantial salary. Also need man to take full charge of WATER- 
FRONT. Write fully. in confidence, to Box B-3, The Camping 
Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





CAMP DIRECTOR—Jewish Camp. Agency. Syracuse Com- 
munity Chest. 100 campers all economic levels. 140 acres on 
lake. Modern buildings and equipment. Good salary. Write: 
Philip M. Holstein, 581 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 





POSITION WANTED 





Position wanted as Head Counselor, Program Director or 
similar position in boys’ camp. 22 years experience as a 
camper, counselor, camp director, ““Y"’ worker, school teacher 
and coach. Available June 15 to Sept. Ist. Write Box B-4, The 
Camping Magazine, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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OUTFITTERS FOR THE BETTER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


Director of Business or Industrial girls’ camps. Experienced 
in camp work and vocational counseling. Available for pre- 
season work. Write Box B-7, The Camping Magazine, 343 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





FOR SALE 














PAPER SUPPLIES 


Napkins Plates 
Toilet Tissue Wax Paper 
Cups — All Kinds Doilies Towels 
Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 

Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 
e ASK US—ifit’sp- PREMIER PAPER CO. 


per or made of PAPER 475 5th Ave., New York 17 — Dept. C 





SERVING CAMPS. 
OVER 25 YEARS 
Sandwich Bags 
Mimeograph Paper 


WISCONSIN CAMP RESORT—100 acres, 17 room modern 
house, four cabins, considerable lake frontage, completely 
equipped. Suitable boys’ or girls’ camp. Sacrifice. Terms. 
Write H. A. Stevens, 1128 Cleveland Ave., Park Ridge, Ill. 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, phy- 
sician, or assistant? Want to buy, sell, rent or lease a 
camp? Advertise your wants economically in this sec- 
tion. Rates: $2.00 minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure 
eight words, per line. Additional lines 40c each. Send 
your copy, accompanied by check, by the 15th of month 
for insertion in our next issue. 
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